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SUPPORT OUR 
FIREFIGHTERS! 



FANTASTIC SUPPORT has 
firefighters' union since all 1, 
firefighters were sacked and 
for a smaller number of jons. 

All actions by firefighters 
by the immense majority of 

This generosity of support 
firefighters a real opportunity 
to stay sacked. 

It gives them a fantastic 
opening to picket and occupy 
their fire stations, secure in 
the knowledge that huge 
numbers of other workers 
will back them. 

This course of action 
is what's needed to win. 

And it would also be a 
confidence booster for 
all other workers being 
hammered by the bosses 
and government. 

It makes sense for all 
workers to support the 
firefighters. 


flovl/ed into the 
575 frontline 
told to reapply 


/vill be backed 
society, 
gives 
to refuse 


• Much more on the 
firefighters' struggle insid 
see pages 3-5 and 17. 






















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"I am not responsible." 

■ Internal affairs min¬ 
ister JACK ELDER on his 
responsibility for Fire 
Service restructuring 

"Someone could die as 
a result." 

■ Canadian fire chief 
RON GO 1/1/ on cuts to NZ 
firefighter numbers 

"They don't do any¬ 
thing." 

■ Maori affairs minister 
TAU HENARE on senior 
police officers. 

The only way to talk 
peace with Sinn Fein/ 
IRA is to exterminate 
them." 

m IAN PAISLEY junior, 
echoing his nasty dad 

"Behind any politician 
is a line-up of officials 
who do the research 
and produce the out¬ 
comes." 

■ MICHAEL BARNETT, 
chief executive of the 
Auckland Chamber of 
Commerce 

"Winston is probably 
more likely to follow 
Treasury advice than 
Ruth Richardson was." 

■ MICHAEL LAWS, 
former advisor to Win¬ 
ston Peters 

"It was a good budget 
if you want to buy an 
airport or a new car." 

■ Labour MP MIKE 
MOORE 

"Hell is an entirely false 
construct, a sad myth." 

MANTTI KYLLIAINEN, 
a Finnish priest now 
in trouble with church 
authorities 

"We will have begun 
the slide towards 
employer totalitarian¬ 
ism." 

■ Labour MP PETE 
HODGSON on National's 
labour law changes 


'...and right now, he's ripping you off' 


WHO IS it again who's 
ripping you off? 

At the same time In¬ 
come Support is fingering 
ordinary folk as “crimi¬ 
nals” with high-budget 
TV adverts, the Coalition 
passes a law letting car 
dealers commit fraud 
with impunity. 


Winding back the 
odometer on a used car 
used to be illegal. But 
it’s not any more. 

Is this double-stand¬ 
ard because “benefit 
fraud”, as social welfare 
bosses choose to define 
it, is a bigger problem 
than odometer fraud? 


No. Income Support 
has been able to prove 
that, so far this year, 
beneficiaries got $65 
million more than they 
were allowed. 

Most of it, they ad¬ 
mit, was due to over¬ 
payment mistakes on 
their part. 


The Serious Fraud 
Office, on the other 
hand, says odometer 
fraud has netted car 
dealers a cool $768 mil¬ 
lion. 

Then why? Accord¬ 
ing to customs minis¬ 
ter Tuariki Delamere, 
odometer clocking was 
decriminalised on May 
5 because it was impos¬ 
sible to prove anyway. 
Four days earlier, cus¬ 
toms had proved yet 
another case in the Wel¬ 
lington District Court. 

The reason we’re 
made into criminals 
just for trying to get 
enough to live on while 
they walk free is simple: 
they’re business owners 
and we’re not. 

As an observant 
young rebel from the 
16th century put it: “Lit¬ 
tle thieves are put in the 
stocks, great thieves go 
flaunting in gold and 
silver.” 



FAILED UNION buster: Aussie Minister of Labour, Peter Reith 


Socialist Worker 

FEEDBACK 


THANKS TO everyone who's made positive 
comments about Socialist Worker. Extracts from 
some recent letters: 

• Z. in Auckland says the paper is "really good" 
and "well written". 

• V. in Canterbury says Socialist Worker is an 
"excellent publication". 

• J. in Wellington says "your paper is great". 

This feedback reflects a steep rise in sales. 
We've increased production by 65% so far this 
year, and demand keeps rising. Most issues 
have sold out. 


'A racist Institution' 


IT'S OFFICIAL The cops 
are racist. 

A report commis¬ 
sioned by police and the 
Ministry of Maori Affairs 
says Maori are beaten, 
strip-searched and sexu¬ 
ally abused by police so 
often they don’t bother 
reporting it. 

The number and se¬ 
verity of abuses, said the 
report, couldn’t be passed 
off as minor incidents 
or blamed on individual 
officers. 

Women reported 
being strip-searched in 
front of male officers 
and blackmailed for sex. 
Maori officers were often 


as guilty as Pakeha. 

Those surveyed unani¬ 
mously saw the police as 
“a racist institution which 
perpetuates strong anti- 
Maori attitudes.” 

But their political 
masters in Parliament 
are serious about tack¬ 
ling racism, aren’t they? 
They’ll fix things, right? 

Wrong. The speaker 
Doug Kidd has decided 
that the word “racist” can’t 
even be used to describe 
MPs in Parliament. 

He said there’s no 
place in the House for 
such allegations. 

They’re gonna sweep 
it under the carpet. 


"Tony Blair has spent 
his first year as a Tory 
prime minister." 

■ The bosses' magazine 
ECONOMIST 

"Labour is a pro-busi¬ 
ness, pro-profit party." 

■ Labour MP PAUL 
SWAIN 


Since the paper's cover price doesn't meet ail 
our costs, we rely on donations to bridge the 
gap. Thanks for these recent donations: Judith 
$50, AA $5, Matt $30, MaryAnne $2, JH $10, SFU 
$30, AH $20, Jimmy $1.60, Dave $85, Trent $3, 

PH $15, Don $1.90. Total $253.50. 

Send donations to Box 13-685, Auckland. 


★ SUPPORT THE FIREFIGHTERS 

Public meeting convened 
by Fair Deal Coalition, 

10.30 am, Thursday May 28 at 
Mayfair Place, Glenn Innes, 
Auckland. 
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what we think 


Firefighters’ struggie can be won 


FIREFIGHTERS ARE com¬ 
paring their mass sacking 
to Patrick Stevedores' 
dismissal of all unionised 
wharfies across the Tas¬ 
man. 

The High Court in 
Australia ruled the sack¬ 
ings to be unlawful - but 
only after mass pickets, 
support strikes and the 
calling of a general stop¬ 
page in Victoria made any 
other decision likely to 
provoke a working class 
revolt. 

Many of the mass ac¬ 
tions in Australia were 
against the law, like 
blockading port access, 
resisting police charges 
and striking in solidarity. 

The firefighters' union 
is challenging the sack¬ 
ings in the High Court. 

If the legal challenge 
is combined with mass 
actions as decisive as 
those in Australia, then 
the pressure from below 
could force a backdown 
by the authorities. A 
court verdict favourable 
to workers is a traditional 
"face-saving" mechanism 
for such a backdown. 

The important thing is 
that firefighters collec¬ 
tively refuse to reapply 
for their jobs, a divide- 
and-rule procedure which 
will see many of them 
dumped. 

If firefighters don't ac¬ 
cept the sack on July 1, if 
they stand together and 
picket or occupy their fire 
stations, then their strong 
actions will attract strong 
support from other work¬ 
ers. 

The hundreds of mes¬ 
sages of support flow¬ 



6,000 MARCH in New Plymouth on May 16 to save their local hospital. The procession 
stretched two kilometres. A leaked management paper points to a 20% cut in hospital 
specialists and closure of a purpose-built child and adolescent unit. "It's purely econom¬ 
ics," complained gynaecoiogist Dr Arthur Brooks. Hospitai boss John O'Neiil said: "We 
have iimited funds and my job is to deliver services in the most efficient way." Transla¬ 
tion: deliberate government underfunding is ieading to cuts in essential services. 


ing into fire stations 
across the country, the 
thousands of signatures 
collected on the firefight¬ 
ers' petition, the pledges 
of solidarity coming from 
other unions and jobsites, 
all show the depth of 
feeling inside the work¬ 
ing class. 

There will be outrage 
if the authorities use a 
selected portion of the 
country's 8,000 volunteer 
firefighters as scabs. 

After years of attacks 
from bosses and govern¬ 
ments, so many workers 
feel hurt and angry and 
ready to fight. 

Huge numbers will 
rally to the defence of 
firefighters' pickets and 
occupations. 

This struggle can be 
won. 


The authorities try 
emotionai hlackmaii 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
Firefighters Union has 
stood strong against 
job and service cuts 
ever since its forma¬ 
tion. 

This has earnt the 
union the special ha¬ 
tred of the bosses and 
the government. 

The new Fire Serv¬ 
ice Commission, ap¬ 
pointed by the Coa¬ 
lition last year, has 
simply refused to talk 
with the union. 

Instead, the au¬ 
thorities have sacked 
all frontline firefight¬ 
ers in a bid to crush 
the union. 

This calls for an 
equally determined 
response by firefight¬ 
ers. 

The authorities are 


trying to stop fire¬ 
fighters from striking, 
picketing and occu¬ 
pying by saying this 
will result in people 
dying in fires and car 
crashes. 

This emotional 
blackmail turns the 
truth inside out. It's 
the authorities who 
are risking lives by 
sacking the firefight¬ 
ers and promoting un¬ 
safe staffing levels. 

In the words of 
one Auckland fire¬ 
fighter, job cuts will 
mean that "buildings 
are going to burn and 
lives will be lost". 

Even some senior 
management are go¬ 
ing public with their 
worries. Invercargill's 
chief fire officer, Gra¬ 


ham Connelly, said 
he shared the union's 
concerns about cut¬ 
ting the number of 
firefighters on each 
engine from four to 
three. 

Just days before 
the sackings were 
announced, 87% of 
firefighters voted for 
a strike over man¬ 
agement's refusal to 
renew their collec¬ 
tive contract which 
had expired four 
years before. 

That suggests the 
authorities' emo¬ 
tional blackmail isn't 
working and there is 
solid support within 
the union for strike 
action to beat the 
sackings. 
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Fire Service sackings 


Defend the firefighters! 


by GRANT MORGAN 

THE SACKING of all 
frontline firefighters 
on May 7 was done 
without any consulta¬ 
tion with the Profes¬ 
sional Firefighters 
Union. 

The 1,575 firefight¬ 
ers, almost all of them 
union members, are 
supposed to reapply 
for a smaller number 
of jobs with longer 
hours of work. 

A solidarity resolu¬ 
tion passed by 350 
Auckland secondary 
teachers on May 14 
called it a "cost-cut- 


WHAT 

THEY 

WANT 

THE FIRE Service 
Commission's plan 
includes: 

■ Sacking the entire 
frontline workforce 
of 1,575 firefighters. 

■ Rehiring a 
reduced number of 
job applicants from 
July 1. 

■ Cutting crews on 
fire engines from 
four to three. 

■ Increasing the 
duty hours of 
firefighters and 
requiring them to 
work overtime in 
exchange for a pay 
rise. 

■ Shifting the 
emphasis from fire 
fighting to public 
education about fire 
safety. 

■ Improving the 
level of service to 
central business 
districts. 

■ Reducing fire in¬ 
surance levies which 
are a significant cost 
to businesses. 


ting, union-busting" 
move. 

Those are indeed 
the two central ele¬ 
ments: 

• Big business 
wants to reduce its 
fire insurance levies 
by cutting firefight¬ 
ing services - except 
for central business 
districts, which are to 
get better services. 

• And the govern¬ 
ment wants to break 
the firefighters' union 
which stands in the 
way of cuts to jobs 
and conditions and, 
therefore, to firefight¬ 
ing services. 



DUNEDIN FIREFIGHTERS take the message out on their fire engine. 
Their boss has threatened “disciplinary action” against those who use 
Fire Service equipment or time to campaign against the restructuring. 


Business links 
of fire boss 


THE MAN who ordered 
the mass sacking of 
firefighters. Fire Serv¬ 
ice Commission chair 
Roger Estall, was previ¬ 
ously a director of in¬ 
surance broker March 
& McLennan. 

This international 
company ranks among 
the world’s largest insur¬ 
ance brokers and is one 
of New Zealand’s top 
two. Marsh & McLennan 
handles insurance risks 
for Aotearoa’s biggest 
corporates. 

Estall has an arrange¬ 
ment to rejoin Marsh & 
McLennan’s board after 
his Fire Service Commis¬ 
sion term is ended, and he 
remains a fire risk con¬ 
sultant with the firm. 

According to United 
MP Peter Dunne, who as 
internal affairs minister 
until 1996 was in charge of 
the Fire Service, Estall was 
a key figure in designing 
schemes to minimise the 
fire insurance levies paid 
by Marsh & McLennan’s 
corporate clients. 


After becoming Fire 
Service boss, Estall over¬ 
saw the reduction of lev¬ 
ies by a quarter, which will 
save big business many 
millions every year. 

But this has left a 
funding gap which Estall 
is trying to plug by slash¬ 
ing firefighter numbers. 

Firefighters say re¬ 
duced staffing will mean 
some people will burn 
to death, who otherwise 
could have been saved. 

Estall’s response is 


PARLIAMENT HEARD La¬ 
bour leader Helen Clark 
say on May 12: "There is, I 
believe, jolly close to cor¬ 
ruption in the Fire Service 
Commission over the role 
played by the chair of the 
commission." 

She said that Marsh 
& McLennan, the insur¬ 
ance broking firm that 
Fire Commission chair 
Roger Estall was con¬ 
nected with, is "up to its 


to claim that the level of 
public confidence in the 
Fire Service is too high. 
Earlier this year he told 
a parliamentary select 
committee: 

“People feel confident 
because of the Fire Serv¬ 
ice. We give a huge sense 
of comfort to people. We 
are good, we are com¬ 
mitted, but I’m sorry, we 
can’t save you.” 

Is that the attitude 
we want from the boss 
of the Fire Service? 


eyeballs trying to cheat" 
on the fire levies paid by 
its clients. 

Soon after Estall was 
appointed boss of the Fire 
Service, an audit of fire 
levy payments by insur¬ 
ance companies, brokers 
and large corporations 
was suddenly cancelled. 

Now it's been revealed 
that the Crown Law Of¬ 
fice believes a scheme 
promoted by an unnamed 



'I'm sorry, 
we can't 
save you' 

■ ROGER ESTALL, chair 
of the Fire Service 
Commission 


insurance broking firm 
was designed to evade all 
or part of the levies pay¬ 
able to the Fire Service. 

Internal affairs minister 
Jack Elder would neither 
confirm nor deny that the 
company involved was 
Marsh & McLennan. 

And neither Estall nor 
Marsh & McLennan would 
comment on the matter. 

Sometimes silence can 
be deafening, can't it? 


Deafening silence fellews cerrnptien allegetien 
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Fire Service sackings 


The match was lit years ago 



Parliament won’t decide 
the outcome 


THE RIGHT-WING cam¬ 
paign to "restructure" 
the Fire Service began 
years ago. 

In 1993 the Business 
Roundtable, grouping the 
country’s most powerful 
chief executives, called 
for the firefighters’ wage 
bill to be slashed and the 
Fire Service opened up to 
private competition. 

The Insurance Council, 
incorporating the big in¬ 
surance companies, began 
singing a similar tune. 

A year later, in April 
1994, Fire Service bosses 
made plans to sack 340 
frontline firefighters and 
increase the hours of 
remaining staff. 

The Roundtable was 
fingered in newspaper 
ads placed by the Profes¬ 
sional Firefighters Union. 
These stated: “The Busi¬ 
ness Roundtable and its 
member companies are 
unelected, undemocratic 
bodies. Don’t let their 
‘profits before people’ 
policy downgrade the 
Fire Service.” 

In November 1994, 
Fire Service general 
manager Vic Hewson 
said the government had 
ordered an external re¬ 
view of the service at the 
bidding of groups like 
the Roundtable. 

And Fire Service per¬ 
sonnel director Rod Night¬ 
ingale said he believed the 
government had a “secret 
agenda” to privatise parts 
of the service. 

A citizens initiated ref¬ 
erendum at the end of 
1995 delivered an over¬ 
whelming vote against 
cuts to firefighters’ jobs. 
But this democratic poll 
cut no ice with big busi¬ 
ness and the government. 

In May 1997, Round¬ 
table executive direc¬ 
tor Roger Kerr urged 
internal affairs minister 
Jack Elder to appoint 
Auckland insurance bro¬ 
ker Roger Estall to chair 
the Fire Service Com¬ 


mission. 

Members of the In¬ 
surance Council also 
petitioned the minister 
to appoint Estall. Big 
business were carrying 
out a coordinated cam¬ 
paign to put “their man” 
at the head of the Fire 
Service. 

And that’s what hap¬ 
pened. Estall got the nod 
from cabinet - and he 
immediately sponsored 
a cut in the fire insur¬ 
ance levy from 6.2 to 4.5 
cents per $100 of insured 
value. That represents a 
huge saving for big busi¬ 
ness which owns expen¬ 
sive properties. 

To bridge the fund¬ 
ing gap caused by his 
levy cut, Estall has now 
sacked all firefighters 
and plans to reduce their 
numbers and increase 
their hours of work. 

For many years, big 
business has worked 
hand-in-glove with 
Right-wing politicians to 
bring about this confron¬ 
tation with firefighters. 

They don’t care that 
they’re compromising 
the safety of firefighters 
and homeowners. They 
only care about boosting 
corporate profits by cut¬ 
ting their fire insurance 
levies. 


THE FIGHT to save 
firefighters' jobs will 
be decided outside 
Parliament - even 
though there's rum¬ 
blings within NZ First's 
caucus. 

NZ First's industrial 
relations spokesper¬ 
son Peter Brown said 
on May 8: "I'm not 
prepared to stand by 
and watch 1,600 fire¬ 
fighters, who on many 
occasions put their lives 
on the line, lose their 
jobs for the sake of 


reform." 

It was another 
member of the NZ First 
caucus, internal affairs 
minister Jack Elder, 
who backed Roger 
Estall as fire boss. 

Even if Brown rebels 
against the sackings, 
it's highly improbable 
that he could turn the 
entire NZ First caucus 
into rebels - and that's 
the numbers needed 
to outvote National 
and Act on the issue. 

It's good that Labour 


and the Alliance are 
both taking a strong 
stand in Parliament 
against the sackings. 
But they simply don't 
have the numbers, 
even with the unusual 
support of United's 
Peter Dunne, who nor¬ 
mally backs Shipley. 

So firefighters must 
look to their own in¬ 
dustrial power and the 
tremendous support 
they've got among 
other workers if they're 
to stop job cuts. 


WE SAY: 

□ Don't let our firefighters be 
sacked. 

□ Demand the sacking of fire 
boss Roger Estall. 

□ Support all direct actions by 
firefighters. 
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workfare 


Why the unions need 
to fight work-for-dole 



THE CHIEF executive of the Forest Contractors' 
Association, Chris Emmens, poses beside a million 
dollar mechanised tree harvester to publicise the 
drying up of work in the forestry industry. The 
harvester has been lying idle for weeks, and will 
probably rust away for quite a while longer because 
the forest monopolies are laying off many of their 
contractors. Yet, only last year, cabinet ministers 
were touting forestry as a key area of job growth. 
Over 16,000 workers around the country are 
expected to lose their jobs this year. This makes a 
mockery of claims that the Coalition's work-for-dole 
scheme is going to get people back to work. 


by GRANT BROOKES 

THE COALITION'S 
work-for-dole 
scheme threatens 
every worker at 
the same time it 
attacks benefici¬ 
aries. 

Work-for-dole, 
also known as 
workfare, will “dis¬ 
place workers from 
existing jobs and 
drag down wages 
and conditions of 
all workers”, says 
Trade Union Fed¬ 
eration president 
Maxine Gay. 

And the evi¬ 
dence is mounting 
that this is exactly 
what will happen, 
despite employ¬ 
ment minister Peter 
McCardle’s prom¬ 
ise that it won’t. 

One of the big¬ 
gest organisations 
to register its sup¬ 
port for work-for- 
dole is Manukau 
City Council. 

Its statement of 
support came just 
three months after 
the city manager 
announced “sig¬ 
nificant staff cuts” 
as part of a plan 
to slash $20 mil¬ 
lion from council 
spending. 

The council 
could end up pro¬ 
viding hundreds of 
positions to ben¬ 
eficiaries forced 
to work. Many of 
these would come 
at the expense of 
sacked council 
workers. 

Hamilton City 
Council is another 
organisation now 
negotiating with 
the government to 
put beneficiaries 


to work. 

Just last year, 
Hamilton’s council 
bosses sacked hun¬ 
dreds of local body 
workers in a cost¬ 
cutting drive. 

The same thing 
is happening in 
schools under the 
work-for-dole pilot 
scheme. Taskforce 
Green. 

Linda Mitchell, 
assistant secretary 
of the primary 
teachers union, 
said Taskforce 
Green workers 
are displacing 
paid teacher aides 
and office work¬ 
ers. 


“The opera¬ 
tions grant is nev¬ 
er enough,” she 
said. “This kind of 
scheme is seen as 
a cheap way to get 
staff.” 

If workfare be¬ 
comes established 
and thousands of 
jobs go, the increas¬ 
ing competition for 
fewer jobs will tend 
to depress wages 
and conditions 
across the board. 

That’s why all 
workers need to 
demand that their 
unions fight to stop 
workfare. 

Just before 
Manukau an¬ 


nounced its wave 
of sackings, PSA 
leaders labelled 
their “partner¬ 
ship” with the 
council a “success 
story”. 

Unionists in 
the PSA need to 
force their leaders 
to change position 
and fight public 
sector bosses to 
stop them from 
spreading work- 
fare. 

If all unions 
refused to work 
alongside work- 
fare placements, 
it would deliver a 
knockout blow to 
the scheme. 


Peters’ ferced 
labour budget 

"MAKING IT easier to do business" was 
the key aim outlined in Winston Peters' 
budget speech. 

That means attacking everyone but the 
filthy rich. 

Life is going to get a lot harder for ben¬ 
eficiaries. The 36,000 people who doctors say 
are disabled by illness will see the value of 
their benefit eroded by inflation until it sinks 
to the level of the unemployment benefit. 

No longer will the government allow 
anything extra to help meet the cost of their 
medicine or treatment. 

The work-for-dole scheme will be wid¬ 
ened to include not only sickness beneficiar¬ 
ies, but the 48,000 more on invalids benefits, 
the 112,000-plus sole parents and those on 
widows’ benefits as well. 

This will hit women, who make up 85% 
of those on the domestic purposes benefit, 
especially hard. 

The treasurer proudly announced a new 
childcare subsidy as if it was a gift to the 
sole parents about to shoved onto the forced 
labour scheme. 

But, at $1.80 an hour per child, it’s only half 
the going rate for childcare according to the 
Ministry of Social Welfare’s own figures. 

The rest is supposed to come out of sole 
parents’ empty pockets. 

Nothing 

In place of the universal tertiary allow¬ 
ance half-heartedly promised in the Coali¬ 
tion agreement, students receive nothing. 
$2,000 per student, however, will be given 
to tertiary institutions, including private 
companies. 

Student leaders say this is voucher educa¬ 
tion by another name, accelerating the priva¬ 
tisation of public tertiary education. 

Workers get administration of their ACC 
handed over to a company chosen by their 
boss, and a promise of “changes” (read: cuts) 
to their personal grievance rights and holiday 
entitlements. 

As union leaders are pointing out, 
employed workers will also suffer from 
work-for-dole. Many jobs will go as they are 
taken by beneficiaries on the forced labour 
scheme. 

And the increased fewer jobs means more 
competition for work and lower wages and 
conditions for all. 

No wonder the Business Roundtable, who 
Peters slagged off before the last election, has 
given his budget a huge cheer. 

It’s the National Party budget you have 
when you don’t have a National Party 
treasurer. 
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Workfare reality 
check from America 


THE HYPE surrounding the 
launch of the Coalition's 
work-for-dole scheme is bru¬ 
tally exploded by the reality 
of workfare in America. 

In 1996, Bill Clinton signed 
his workfare scheme into law 
using words that could have 
come from the lips of Shipley 
or Peters. 

We must “make welfare what 
it was meant to be - a second 
chance, not a way of life,” said 
the US president. 

But instead, work-for-dole 
in America has turned “second 
chance” into “no chance”. 

Researchers at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin found that 
workfare has led to increased 
child abuse, poverty and family 
disintegration in the state. 

Abuse 

Idaho food banks say record 
numbers of people are ask¬ 
ing for charity. Reading ability 
among primary school pupils is 
steadily deteriorating, and child 
abuse is three times the national 
average. 

The governor of Idaho re¬ 
cently admitted this may have 
something to do with the state 
stopping pay¬ 
ments to more 
than three- 
quarters of its 
beneficiaries 
last year. 

American 
newspapers 
are littered 
with stories 
about the ef¬ 
fects of work- 
for-dole. 

In Texas, a 
baby died in a 
hot car while 
waiting for her 
mother to re¬ 
turn from her 
workfare job. 

Mum simply 
couldn’t afford 
childcare. 

Wisconsin 
toddlers were 
found left in 
basements and 
hallways for the 
same reason. 


And everywhere the prom¬ 
ised gain for beneficiaries - “get¬ 
ting back to work” - has failed 
to appear. 

The most comprehensive 
study to date on where those on 
workfare end up found that only 
1% went into a job that paid a 
“living wage” ($US25,907 a year 
for a family of three). 

The Washington Economic 
Policy Institute concluded that 
workfare will further impover¬ 
ish low-income workers, rather 
than lifting the unemployed out 
of poverty. 

Fall 

The institute predicted that 
increased competition for low- 
wage jobs (paying under $7.19 
an hour) will see wages in this 
bracket fall by 12% nationwide. 

The American example also 
shows that workfare can be 
fought. 30,000 beneficiaries on 
the scheme in New York fought 
the state for the right to join 
unions - and won. 

On-the-ground organising 
has since won improved working 
conditions for some workfare 
workers. 



what soemliste 
say about... 


Unemployment 


THE COALITION is trying 
hard to convince people 
that its work-for-dole 
scheme is "fair and reason¬ 
able". 

To do this, they are cur¬ 
rently pushing a set of ideas 
about unemployment. 

The first was crudely ex¬ 
pressed last month by Na¬ 
tional MP Nick Smith. “The 
reality is”, said Smith, many 
people are jobless because 
“they cannot be bothered 
working”. 

Treasurer Winston Peters, 
on the other hand, said that 
under the scheme unem¬ 
ployed individuals will each 
receive an “employment ac¬ 
tion plan” to get them back 
to work. 

But the basic idea is the 
same: unemployment is a 
result of individuals’ own 
shortcomings. 

Either they are lazy or 
they’re unable to plan for 
themselves, and what they 
need is a “boot up the bum” 
(as Smith puts it) or a “hand 
up” (in Peters’ words). 

But unemployment is not 
a result of individuals’ short¬ 
comings. It is a creation of the 
market. 

Surprising as it may seem 
today, unemployment hasn’t 
always existed. It only arose 
with the development of capi¬ 
talism last century. 

Capitalist economies are 
constantly in the process of 
change. As investment flows 
to wherever the biggest profits 
can be made, various indus¬ 
tries expand and contract 
rapidly. 

Sometimes industries dis¬ 
appear entirely, and new ones 
spring up. 

Between March 1986 and 
December 1987, for instance, 
the number of people in New 
Zealand employed in the serv¬ 
ice sector grew by 65,000. 

Clearly, such rapid rises in 
demand for labour cannot be 
met by population growth, as 
it takes 15 or more years for 
a new generation to reach 
working age. 

And they can’t be met 
through simultaneous lay¬ 
offs in other sectors either, as 


there is no planning or co-or¬ 
dination of employment under 
the market. 

A constant supply of ready 
hands - what socialist call the 
“reserve army of labour” - is 
essential for capitalism’s ongo¬ 
ing development. 

The membership of this 
reserve army changes. Two- 
thirds of those unemployed 
in New Zealand are back at 
work, somewhere else, within 
six months. But it’s constantly 
“topped up” by fresh redun¬ 
dancies and young entrants to 
the labour market who can’t 
get a job after their schooling. 

The market needs a perma¬ 
nent pool of unemployment 
for another reason, too. 

It allows employers to 
threaten stroppy workers, 
safe in the knowledge that 
“there’s plenty more where 
they came from”, and so keep 
wages down. 

Work-for-dole isn’t de¬ 
signed to get all the unem¬ 
ployed into work. It couldn’t. 

That’s not because there 
are too few worthwhile jobs 
to do, but because the mar¬ 
ket needs unemployment to 
remain. 

Work-for-dole will increase 
the competition for paid work 
by turning thousands of jobs 
into unpaid work, and so step 
up the pressure on wages. 
Work-for-dole is all about in¬ 
creasing company profits. 

Economic production for 
profit means work that’s badly 
needed to meet the needs of 
the majority isn’t done. 

At the same time, millions 
around the world are directed 
to work in useless areas like 
manufacturing nuclear weap¬ 
ons or churning out advertis¬ 
ing hype. 

And leaving control of the 
economy to the market means 
forcing over-work onto the 
employed while compelling 
others to remain idle. 

Unemployment will disap¬ 
pear when the working class 
majority seize control and 
plan production to meet their 
needs, rather than make prof¬ 
its for the few. 

■ GRANT BROOKES 
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class struggle in Asia 


Indonesia’s dictator 
shaken by riots 


by GRANT MORGAN 

INDONESIA'S DICTATOR, 
general Thojib Suharto, is 
hanging onto power by a 
thread as we go to press. 

Four days of uncontrolla¬ 
ble riots brought the capital, 
Jakarta, to a standstill. The 
capital resembled a war 
zone, with burnt-out build¬ 
ings and bodies lying amid 
the debris. 

The authorities say the 
death toll is around five 
hundred. Many were incin¬ 
erated in up-market shop¬ 
ping malls torched by angry 
rioters. 

Others have been killed 
by trigger-happy police, 
whose murderous rampage 
against protesting students 
helped touch off the biggest 
social eruption in Suharto’s 
reign. 

Another catalyst for the 
riots was the removal of 
subsidies on fuel ordered by 
the International Monetary 
Fund as part of a $NZ70 
billion bailout of Indonesia’s 
crisis-stricken economy. 

With millions of work¬ 
ers being laid off, prices of 
necessities rising crazily and 
most wages pegged below 
the poverty line, the last 
straw for many desperate 
people was the government’s 
removal of subsidies on food 
and fuel. 

“We’re so poor, and the 
government doesn’t care 
about us,” said one rioter. 

Television 

The dictator has ordered 
television stations not to 
show scenes of rioting. It 
would seem that he’s scared 
the images may give starv¬ 
ing workers and rebellious 
students the idea that his 
regime can be overthrown 
by a mass revolt. 

Suharto has announced 
a cabinet reshuffle, the first 
time he’s made mid-term 
changes to his government 
during his seven terms as 
president. It’s a sign of the 
pressure he’s under. 

And he ordered the can¬ 


cellation of crippling fuel 
and electricity price rises, 
even though this casts doubt 
on the IMF rescue package. 

But these concessions to 
popular anger may be too 
little too late. 

The rioters in Jakarta 
targeted anything bearing 
the name Suharto. They at¬ 
tacked banks and businesses 
belonging to the dictator’s 
family and his cronies, as well 
as cars made by companies 
owned by two of his sons. 

Everywhere there is one 
cry; “Suharto must go!” 

This grassroots revolt 
has made Suharto’s inter¬ 
national backers conclude 
that the dictator is now a 
liability to their interests in 
Indonesia. 

The leaders of America 
and seven other world pow¬ 
ers, at a summit meeting on 
May 16, urged Suharto to 
address the “aspirations of 
the Indonesian people”. 

Profiting 

In all the years their na¬ 
tional corporations had been 
profiting from Indonesia’s 
slave wages, these leaders 
had never once complained 
about the dictatorial behav¬ 
iour of their ally. 

New Zealand’s foreign 
affairs minister, Don McKin¬ 
non, followed suit: “Many 
regard president Suharto as 
part of the problem.” 

A key question is wheth¬ 
er Suharto can count on the 
loyalty of the army, which 
brought him to power in 
1965 in a bloody coup cost¬ 
ing the lives of up to one 
million Indonesians. 

During the recent riots, 
many troops looked on with¬ 
out intervening. 

“Where the army sits,” 
McKinnon said on May 15, 
“is something everyone will 
be watching for some time.” 

Suharto’s army, notori¬ 
ous for its brutality towards 
the workers and peasants of 
Indonesia, has been trained 
and armed by Western coun¬ 
tries, including New Zea¬ 
land. 


An uneasy calm had de¬ 
scended over the capital 
as Socialist Worker went 
to press. 

But, with nationwide 
demonstrations planned 
for May 20, anything could 
happen. The days of one of 
Asia’s most hateful dictators 
may be numbered. 



STUDENTS CLASH with Indonesian police 


Korean socialists arrested 
as social tensions rise 


by GRANT MORGAN 

17 SOCIALISTS were arrested in South 
Korea on May 7. 

Their “crime” is being suspected of 
membership in the International Social¬ 
ists of South Korea (ISSK), a sister group 
of the Socialist Workers Organisation in 
New Zealand. 

They’re being held for interrogation 
in two security police pens. 

Ju Soo-young, who has a fractured leg, 
was questioned all night by police. The 
cops told her that she was only allowed 
to sleep for two hours at 5am because 
she was sick. 

This suggests that sleep deprivation 
is being used on the arrestees to break 
them down. 

The arrests represent the worst act 
of state repression against the ISSK in 
many years. 

According to South Korea’s Human 
Rights Bulletin (May 11), “the police 
raided the ISSK in an attempt to isolate 
the Left from the KCTU”. 

The KCTU is the militant union 
centre which organised the January 1977 
General Strike against a new law allow¬ 
ing easier layoffs, forcing the Right-wing 
government into a backdown. 

This working class victory was a key 
element in the old administration being 
voted out of office and a former dissi¬ 
dent, Kim Dae-jung, being elected as the 
new president. 

The Asian crisis has hit South Korea, 
leaving bankruptcies, mass unemploy¬ 
ment and a currency crisis in its wake. 

The International Monetary Fund’s 
bailout came at the cost of harsh auster¬ 
ity measures. 60% of the laid-off workers 
have been left without any unemploy¬ 
ment benefits or health cover. 

Kim Dae-jung has brokered a 
tripartite treaty with bosses and union 
leaders to make layoffs easier - the very 


issue that sparked such outrage last year 
within South Korea’s labour movement, 
the most organised in Asia. 

This has created huge tensions within 
the KCTU leadership. Some support 
Kim Dae-jung’s line that workers should 
accept layoffs to help firms improve 
competitiveness and create jobs in the 
long-term. 

But Lee Kap-yong, the recently 
elected chair of the KCTU, talks openly 
about launching another General Strike. 

Such talk is finding a real echo inside 
the working class. 

On a May Day demonstration in 
the capital Seoul, 20,000 workers and 
students clashed violently with the state 
forces. Police batons and tear gas were 
met with workers’ firebombs and steel 
pipes. 

After these street battles, Kim Dae- 
jung criticised the KCTU for threaten¬ 
ing to strike over mass layoffs and the 
restructuring of public corporations. 

The president declared: “I will not 
permit strikes.” 

Kim Dae-jung is frightened that a 
combination of angry workers and revo¬ 
lutionary socialists will produce a social 
explosion that threatens his govern¬ 
ment’s austerity plans. 

That would seem to be the reason 
why he’s locking up suspected ISSK 
members and browbeating KCTU lead¬ 
ers. 

A Korean socialist. Shin Gyoung-hee, 
says the central task of the ISSK is to 
build a rank-and-file movement that can 
overcome the reformism of the union 
leadership and recapture the militancy 
of last year. 

“The ISSK,” says Shin, will “be able to 
grow and to begin to implant themselves 
in the working class movement - if they 
can find a way in which they can operate 
in this milieu without being culled by the 
police.” 
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MAY 1968: revolt from below 


The fire 
last time 


THE BIGGEST 
mass strike the 
world has ever 
known took place 
30 years ago in 
May 1968. 

Ten million 
French workers 
rose up in a re¬ 
volt that shook 
the world’s fourth 
capitalist power to 
its foundations. 

It sent France’s 
rulers into a panic 
and terrified the 
authorities in 
other industrialised 
countries. 

Barricades were 
built in the streets 
as workers joined 
students in running 
battles with the 
French riot police. 

Factories and 
offices were occu¬ 
pied in a gigantic 
strike wave that 
involved workers 
from all sectors of 
the economy. 

At the height 
of the revolt, the 
Right-wing French 
leader Charles de 
Gaulle tied the 
country. 

Scenes of work¬ 
ers and students 


taking on the riot 
police were flashed 
on television 
screens around the 
world. 

The events in¬ 
spired a new gen¬ 
eration of work¬ 
ing class militants 
in France, Italy, 
America, Britain 
and other indus¬ 
trialised coun¬ 
tries. 

May 1968 
opened up a wave 
of revolt in both 
the East and the 
West which didn’t 
begin to ebb till the 
mid-1970s. 

Today, media 
flashbacks treat 
the 1968 events 
as a bygone age, 
focusing mainly 
on fashion, hippies 
and students. 

They rarely men¬ 
tion the struggle of 
workers. 

Yet May 1968 
showed how work¬ 
ers in an advanced 
capitalist country 
could rise up and 
shake the ruling 
class to its founda¬ 
tions. 

The revolt 



showed how huge 
movements can 
suddenly erupt 
after a long period 
of working class 
defeats and appar¬ 
ent social calm. 

In the following 
pages we tell the 
story of this great 
workers’ revolt. 


'Be realistic—demand 
the impossible' 

■ SLOGAN capturing the 
mood of May 1968 
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FRANCE, MAY 1968—TEN MILLION ON GENERAL STRIKE 


Student protests 
sparked massive 
workers’ revolt 


A STUDENT protest in 
Paris on the night of 
May 10 - "the night of 
the barricades" - was 
the catalyst which threw 
France into a huge social 
confrontation. 

The student revolt be¬ 
gan with protests over “in- 
house” issues, like over¬ 
crowded universities, petty 
regulations and arrogant 
bureaucrats. 

The first demonstrations 
involved a handful and then 
a few hundred students. 

But events showed how 
rapidly movements can de¬ 
velop when they touch on 
wider discontent in society. 

At the start of May, the 
authorities used the brutal 
riot police to crack down on 
the students. They arrested 
a student leader, Danny 
Cohn-Bendit. 

When students dem¬ 
onstrated at the Sorbonne 
campus in Paris, they were 
surrounded by riot police 
and ordered to leave. 

The students obeyed the 
order. As they did so, how¬ 
ever, the cops arrested 500. 

This outrage sparked an¬ 
ger among those watching, 
who began to fight the po¬ 
lice. The student movement 
developed with breakneck 
speed around France. 

The pohce responded to 
the growing protests with ba¬ 
tons and teargas. Each night, 
students fought mnning bat¬ 
tles with the police. 

On May 6, when stu¬ 
dents tried to march on 
the Sorbonne, they were 
attacked by the cops. Hun¬ 
dreds were put in hospital. 

Then lots of young 
workers began to identify 
with the student protests, 
and some started to join the 
demonstrations. 

“Workers had a hardly 
flattering image of stu¬ 
dents,” said one account. 
“In their eyes the students 
were simply ‘the sons of 


papa’, whose student antics 
would not stop them enter¬ 
ing into the ranks of the 
exploiters. 

“On the evening of May 
6 this caricature was de¬ 
stroyed. Photos of the fights 
and accounts of the battles 
earned gasps of admiration 
among workers.” 

On May 10, the police 
closed the Sorbonne. 

This brought tens of 
thousands of students onto 
the streets. There were 
pitched battles with police. 

Students threw up more 
than 60 barricades, made 
from overturned cars, bricks 
from building sites, cobble¬ 
stones dug out of roads and 
traffic signs. 

One eyewitness told 
how “thousands helped 
build barricades - women, 
bystanders, people in pyja¬ 
mas, human chains to carry 
rocks, wood, iron”. 

Riot police charged the 
barricades, shooting teargas 
and batoning protesters and 
non-protesters alike. 

The protesters fought 
back, tearing up cobble¬ 
stones to throw at the cops. 

The next day, the govern¬ 
ment retreated when French 
prime minister Georges 
Pompidou reopened the 
Sorbonne. 

He hoped this retreat 
would dampen the struggle. 
But it was too late. 

The students’ resistance 
inspired workers to take up 
their own fight. 

Workers overwhelming¬ 
ly opposed the brutality of 
the police and sympathised 
with the students. 

The leaders of the Left- 
wing parliamentary parties 
and the trade unions, who 
early on had dismissed the 
students, were forced to act 
by grassroots pressure. 

They called for a one- 
day General Strike and 
demonstrations against po¬ 
lice violence on May 13. 



THE HEROISM of the stu¬ 
dent revolt, and the brutal¬ 
ity of the police repression, 
galvanised the discontent 
simmering beneath the surface 
of French society. 

Wages in France were 
among the lowest in Western 
Europe, workers faced ris¬ 
ing unemployment and their 
bosses were particularly au¬ 
thoritarian. 

The May 13 demonstration 
called by the trade unions 
went beyond all expectations, 
with one million marching 
in Paris. 

Workers and students 
marched behind a banner 
which proclaimed: “Students, 
teachers, workers - solidar¬ 
ity”. They chanted: “Power 
is in the street, not in Parlia¬ 
ment!” 


Power 

“Endlessly they filed past,” 
recounted one eyewitness. 
“Every factory, every ma¬ 
jor workplace seemed to be 
represented... row upon row 
upon row of them, the flesh 
and blood of modern capital¬ 
ist society, an unending mass, 
a power that could sweep 
everything before it, if it but 
decided to do so.” 

The Right-wing govern¬ 
ment and the union leaders 
all hoped the “day of action” 
would let off enough steam to 
take the heat out of the revolt. 

Instead, it gave workers a 
taste of their own power. 

A struggle at the Sud Avia¬ 
tion factory in the western city 
of Nantes detonated a vast 
explosion. 

The Sud Aviation workers 
had been staging 15-minute 
protest stoppages every Tues¬ 
day in a dispute over pay and 
conditions. 

On May 14, the day after 
the massive march, young 
workers in one section stopped 
work. They marched round 
the plant and barricaded the 
plant manager in his office. 

The effect was incredible. 
By day’s end 2,000 workers 
had occupied the factory. 

Next day, workers at the 
Renault gear-box factory near 
Rouen heard about the action 
at Sud Aviation. 

200 workers started chant¬ 
ing outside their manager’s 


Strike is iike a 










5,000 WORKERS gathered each morning at Renault's gi¬ 
ant Billancourt plant 


office. When he refused to 
talk with them, the workers 
occupied the factory. 

The revolt spread like 
wildfire. Just a few thousand 
workers were out on May 15. 
On May 19, there were two 
million strikers, and on May 
22, ten million. Many were oc¬ 
cupying their workplaces. 

Often the actions were 
started by young workers fresh 
to politics and not in unions. 

Car workers barricaded 
themselves in car plants across 
the country. 

Monster 

At the giant Renault Bil¬ 
lancourt plant, 5,000 workers 
gathered each morning for 
monster meetings. 

Workers shut down most 
of the aerospace industry and 
occupied shipyards and rail 
depots. 

France was brought to a 
halt as trains, buses, banks 
and postal services were all 
shut down. 

Coal miners struck. Red 
flags hung from the tower of 
the shipyards of Penhoet at 
St Nazaire, which employed 


10,000 workers. 

Posters saying “Unlimited 
strike” appeared on the doors 
of offices, shops, banks and 
insurance Arms. 

Workers at Berliet, a huge 
commercial vehicle engineer¬ 
ing plant in Lyons, rearranged 
the letters on the front of the 
factory to spell “Liberte”. 

“The strike is like a fes¬ 
tival,” reported one union 
official. 

Workers at the Sud Avia¬ 
tion occupation, which had 
ignited the General Strike, 
locked their senior managers 
up for a fortnight. 

They forced them to listen 
to repeated playings of the 
workers’ hymn. The Inter¬ 
nationale, until the workers 
themselves couldn’t stand it 
any longer. 

Staff at museums, film stu¬ 
dios and theatres took action. 
Dancers occupied the Folies 
Bergere. 

Under the slogan “Football 
for the footballers,” profes¬ 
sional soccer players occupied 
the headquarters of the Foot¬ 
ball Federation. 

On May 25, film crews and 
journalists walked out in pro¬ 


test at government censorship 
of strike news. 

In the ferment of struggle, 
workers and students began to 
question the “common sense” 
ideas and values instilled into 
them by the system. 

In Paris, striking workers 
joined occupying students in 
animated debate about what 
sort of society they wanted. 

Vision 

Some workers began to 
pose a vision of a cooperative, 
democratic society very differ¬ 
ent from capitalism. 

In Nantes, workers bar¬ 
ricaded access to the town 
and formed a central strike 
committee which took control 
of food and petrol distribution. 
Food prices were slashed as 
sympathetic peasants dealt 
directly with the workers run¬ 
ning the city, cutting out layers 
of capitalist profiteers. 

The upsurge of struggle left 
local police powerless to re¬ 
store the old city authorities. 

For six days, from May 26 to 
31, the central strike committee 
was the heart of what amounted 
to an autonomous workers’ 


festival’ 


mini-state in Nantes. 

This was the revolution¬ 
ary high point, but there were 
other marvellous examples of 
workers’ initiative which chal¬ 
lenged the rotten old ideas. 

When student leader 
Danny Cohn-Bendit was 
denounced as a “German 
Jew”, 50,000 workers and 
students marched through 
Paris chanting: “We are all 
German Jews!” 

Terrified 

The workers’ revolt terri¬ 
fied the French government. 
De Gaulle’s authoritarian 
Right-wing regime had been 
viewed as one of the strongest 
in Europe. Now it was close 
to collapse. 

At the end of the first 
week of the General Strike, 
de Gaulle’s government des¬ 
perately tried to sue for peace 
and reach a compromise. 

Union leaders agreed to 
a deal which meant a 35% 
wage rise for the lowest-paid 
workers. 

But workplace after work¬ 
place voted to stay on strike. 
The cry went up among work¬ 
ers for a “Government of the 
people”. 

Union officials at a mass 
meeting of 15,000 workers at 
the occupied Renault Billan- 
court plant were booed when 
they tried to sell the deal. 

De Gaulle promised a 
referendum on whether he 
should stay or go. 

This attempt also failed. 
Striking print workers even 
refused to print the ballot 
papers. 

On May 29, de Gaulle fled 
Paris without telling any¬ 
one where he was going. He 
skipped across the border to 
the German city of Baden 
Baden to see the commander 
of the French army in Ger¬ 
many. After a day, de Gaulle 
was persuaded to return. 

French prime minister 
Georges Pompidou later ad¬ 
mitted: “Thinking that the 
game was up, he had chosen 
to retire. Arriving in Baden 
Baden he was ready to stay a 
long time.” 


^ UP TILL now we 
IP tried to solve 
our problems 
through petitions, 
partial struggles, the 
election of better 
leaders. 

This has led us 
nowhere. The action 
of the students has 
shown us that only 
rank-and-file action 
could compel the au¬ 
thorities to retreat. 

The students are 
challenging the 
whole purpose of 
bourgeois education. 
They want to take 
the fundamental de¬ 
cisions themselves. 
So should we. * 

■ LEAFLET written 
by Rhone-Poulenc 
factory workers 



LEVOTE 

NECHMIB 

RIEN 

UlUTTE 

CONTMK 



^ Voting does not 
change anything—the 
struggle continues. ^ 

■ POSTER on Paris walls. 
May 1968 


Leaders ran te front 
te end revolt 


THE BREATHTAKING 
events of May 1968 had 
the potential to develop 
into a movement posing a 
revolutionary challenge to 
the system. 

Tragically, that potential 
was never realised. 

De Gaulle’s government 
survived and the regime 
succeeded in turning the 
tide against the workers’ 
struggle. 

How did it happen? 

To a large extent, the 
blame must lie with the lead¬ 
ers of the established Left 
parties and the trade unions. 

De Gaulle gambled on 
calling an election in June. 
He was banking on the 
desire of the union officials 
and the parliamentary Left to 
end the revolt. 

Grassroots pressure had 
forced them to call protests, 
but they always tried to 
contain the action within the 
bounds of capitalist “legal¬ 
ity”. 

The leaders of the main 
Left parties and trade unions 
believed in parliamentary 
politics above all else. They 
didn’t believe that “Power is 
in the street, not in Parlia¬ 
ment!”, as a popular protest 
chant put it. 

They didn’t want the 
revolt to turn into a move¬ 
ment to oust the Right-wing 
government. 

The most influential 
organisations among French 
workers at the time were the 
Communist Party (CP) and 
the Communist-led union 
centre, the CGT. 

Despite the “commu¬ 
nist” label, their leaders 
were committed to working 
through parliament, just like 
New Zealand’s Labour and 
Alliance politicians do today. 

At flrst, the CP had dis¬ 
missed the students as “the 
sons of rich bourgeois”. 

But as the revolt grew and 
spread to the workers, the CP 
tried to run to the head of the 
strike movement to limit it. 

After de Gaulle’s election 
gamble, one CGT leader 
said: “It’s in the interests of 
workers to be able to press 
their desires for change in 
the context of elections.” 


The union leaders called 
off the strikes and argued for 
workers to return to work. 

As the Left’s leaders 
demobilised the workers’ 
movement, the Right gained 
the initiative and began to 
mobilise. A massive counter¬ 
demonstration of the Right 
marched in Paris on May 30. 

The police seized back 
the occupied television and 
radio stations, threw workers 
out of occupied jobsites, 
attacked any Left-wing 
demonstrations and, in the 
process, killed two workers 
and a student. 

CP leaders played a key 
role in trying to end strikes, 
but they didn’t always suc¬ 
ceed straight away. 

Two days after de 
Gaulle’s election announce¬ 
ment, 30,000 marched 
through Paris chanting 
“Election treason!” and “It’s 
only the start - the hght goes 
on!” 

Many workers, having 
tasted their own power, were 
reluctant to return to work. 
They still wanted to bring 
about a “Government of the 
people” (as their slogan put 
it) through grassroots action. 

But gradually the pres¬ 
sure from their own leaders 
began to tell and settlements 
ending the dispute were 
signed in workplace after 
workplace. 

Tragically, there wasn’t 
any sizeable revolutionary 
organisation which could 
challenge the influence of 
the CP and the union leaders. 

French bosses were badly 
shaken, but workers didn’t 
get the great victory they 
could have won. 

De Gaulle’s government 
survived and French capital¬ 
ism remained intact. 

But French workers did 
win some gains. The govern¬ 
ment and bosses were forced 
into major concessions, like 
fatter pay packets, improved 
conditions and, in many 
cases, shorter hours of work. 

And the French revolt, 
by inspiring workers and 
students worldwide, opened 
up a new era of struggles 
from below. 
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AND AFTER: lessons for today 


A new era 
ef revolt 



^ We are the power. ’ 

■ POSTER on Paris walls. May 1968 


by GRANT MORGAN 

T he period before May 1968 
was, in important ways, 
similar to today. 

Commentators said the work¬ 
ing class was disappearing and the 
trade unions were dinosaurs. 

It seemed as if the class strug¬ 
gle was lost in a fog of workers’ 
apathy and a lack of interest in 
things “political”. 

Since the Second World War, 
membership of French trade 
unions had shrunk from seven to 
three million. 

Just before 1968, the Left-wing 
French sociologist Andre Gorz 
wrote that General Strikes were 
a thing of the past. Unfortunately 
for Gorz, his article only appeared 
after the biggest General Strike in 
history had broken out. 

Ten million French workers 
stopped work, many occupied 
their workplaces and the coun¬ 
try’s rulers were frightened out 
of their wits. 

This followed a period of stu¬ 
dent protests, which surprised the 
authorities more by their intensity 
than their occurrence. What jolted 
everyone was when the workers 
joined in en masse. 

W HEN THE revolt started in 
France, the revolutionary 
socialist groups were small and 
divided. 

On the eve of May 1968, the 
number of revolutionary social¬ 


ists in Paris totalled no more 
than 400. 

Suddenly those 400 were at 
the forefront of demonstrations 
numbering tens of thousands. 

But the socialists didn’t cre¬ 
ate the struggle. The students 
and workers went into struggle 
because of very real grievances, 
and began to discover they had 
the power to change things. 

It was then that many started 
looking to socialist politics which 
is based on liberation from below. 
Many workers occupying their 
workplaces could see that the so¬ 
cialist objective of workers’ power 
was realisable. 

But the struggle didn’t last long 
enough for the working class ma¬ 
jority to break from their leaders 
in the stalinist Communist Party 
and the trade unions. 

These reformists wanted a 
compromise with the authorities. 
They wanted to negotiate some 
economic gains for workers, while 
leaving intact the whole system of 
exploitation which transforms the 
fruits of workers’ production into 
profits for the bosses. 

But May 1968 put the lie to 
establishment propaganda about 
the death of workers’ struggle and 
the impossibility of revolution. 

It showed that even a seem¬ 
ingly stable, industrialised West¬ 
ern power could be rocked by 
workers’ revolt. Everyone could 
see that, when workers moved, 
their struggle moved the whole 
of society. 


T he revolt in France was 
followed by an internation¬ 
al wave of strikes and protests 
right through to 1975. 

These included the “Hot Au¬ 
tumn” in Italy in 1969, the black 
riots in 100 American cities, the 
strikes against the fascists in 
Spain, the “Prague Spring” in 
Czechoslovakia, the struggle 
against anti-union laws in Britain, 
the cordobazo in Argentina, the 
Popular Unity upsurge in Chile, 
the revolution against fascism 
in Portugal, the General Strike 
in Quebec, the wave of workers’ 
militancy in Australia. 

Police in Western countries 
used equally brutal tactics against 
those opposing America’s war 
in Vietnam and those protesting 
Russia’s invasion of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

An International Socialist 
poster saying “Smash imperialism 
East and West” was very popular 
at the time. 

Before May 1968, most people 
wanting social change joined the 
Labour Party. Here they were led 
to believe the only way to bring 
about change was slowly and 
cautiously through a parliamen¬ 
tary elite. 

Actually, by 1968, the Labour 
Party approach meant virtually no 
change for the better in workers’ 
lives. Big business was setting gov¬ 
ernment agendas and the“golden 
age” of Labour Party reformism 
was almost over. 

But the strikes and occupa¬ 
tions of May 1968 showed there 
was an alternative - rapid change 
based on mass actions and mass 
democracy. 

More people began to see the 
possibility of creating a demo¬ 
cratic and cooperative society 
from below, as opposed to the 
fake democracy of Western par¬ 
liaments or the fake socialism of 
Russian tanks. 


New life was breathed into the 
international revolutionary social¬ 
ist movement. 

T oday, many ordinary folk 
in New Zealand appear as 
apathetic and non-political as 
the workers of France before 
May 1968. 

Iliey’re not like this because 
they like the status quo. They’re 
incredibly discontented with the 
damage inflicted on them by the 
market. 

As individuals, they want social 
change, but they don’t realise 
how badly everyone else wants 
change too. 

And they don’t know how to 
make a difference. 

Once struggle starts, attitudes 
can change overnight. Apathy can 
turn into militancy, disinterest in 
politics can become criticism of 
capitalism in the twinkling of 
an eye. The events of May 1968 
showed that. 

It also showed the vital impor¬ 
tance of having a large socialist 
organisation with established 
roots in the working class. 

Revolutionary ideas didn’t gain 
a big enough footing in France’s 
workplaces in 1968. That’s why 
French bosses and their rotten 
system were able to survive the 
General Strike. 

There are so many grievances 
in today’s society and so many 
pressures building up from below 
that new revolts are inevitable. 

The bitterness at the base of 
society in 1968 was nothing on 
the scale of today’s. Then most 
workers expected their children to 
have better lives than themselves. 
Few think this way now. 

Socialists have the job of turn¬ 
ing this bitterness into political 
actions. This will create the revolu¬ 
tionaries who can lead a real chal¬ 
lenge to the whole rotten system 
when revolt breaks out. 
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review 


■ Book - False Dawn: The Delusions of Global Capitalism 

Free market defender does a U-turn 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 

THE OLD champions of the free 
market are eating their words. 

Oxford academic John Gray 
provided intellectual gloss for the 
assaults on trade unions, welfare 
spending and workers’ living 
standards in the “more market” 
reforms of the 1980s. 

Yet now he thinks these same 
reforms may tear society apart. 

In his new book, False Dawn, he 
considers two key periods of the 
free market’s heyday in Britain. 

The first was its establishment 
in the 19th century, when the poor 
were robbed of land and forced to 
sell their capacity to work in order 
to survive. 

This could only happen 
through state force. As Gray puts 
it: “Free markets are creatures of 
state power, and persist only so 
long as the state is abe to prevent 
human needs for security from 
finding political expression.” 

Secondly Gray examines the 
wave of privatisation in the 1980s 
and 1990s. He concludes: “De¬ 
mocracy and the free market are 
rivals, not allies”. 

Gray also looks at the inter¬ 
national picture. Capitalism has 
created a world system, but it has 
not developed evenly. 

Today, major multinational 
companies dominate world pro¬ 
duction. Many commentators and 
politicians refer to these trends, 
which are as old as capitalism 
itself, as “globalisation”. 

They tell us that governments 
and organised workers are now 
powerless to oppose the market, 
and must instead concentrate on 
becoming more “internationally 
competitive”. Otherwise, they say, 
companies will move to countries 
where labour is cheaper and the 
regime is more business-friendly. 

But Gray points out: “Global 


corporations are not free agents 
that can defy public opinion 
without risk.” He mentions Shell, 
which dropped plans for an oil-rig 
at Brent Spar because of “single 
issue political action”. 

And multinationals have not 
repaced state “sovereignty” with 
some world government of their 
own. 

They still depend on gov¬ 
ernments for subsidies, infra¬ 
structure and political clout in 
defending their interests against 
workers at home and rivals 
abroad. 

But the growth of the world mar¬ 
ket has seen the collapse of inter¬ 
national agreements that regulated 
currency values in the 1950s and 60s. 
This means there’s less control over 
booms and slumps. 

“Today’s world is inherently 
less stable and more anarchic than 
the international economic order 
that collapsed in 1914”, he says. 
And “ever more dangerous rival¬ 
ries” between sovereign states are 
emerging. 

But while Gray has some grasp 
of the scale of the problem, he 
has little in the way of solutions. 
“Deepening international anar¬ 
chy is the human prospect”, he 
concludes. 

This is because he factors out 
the working class. 

Gray recognises that the work¬ 
ing class has grown enormously, 
as once professional occupations 
have been driven into the ranks 
of workers. 

But his book’s 150 year sweep 
of capitalism does not mention 
the great explosion of workers’ 
struggles in this time. 

Yet everything he writes about 
deepening crises and the growth 
of the working class suggests 
the future might hold a solu¬ 
tion through just those kinds of 
struggles. 
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comment 


A failed strategy 


LAST MONTH'S announcement 
that the Red Army Faction has 
disbanded closes a chapter in 
the history of the European 
Left. 

Founded in the late 1960s 
by Andreas Baader and Ulrike 
Meinhof, the RAF came out of 
the extreme end of the student 
protest and anti-Vietnam War 
struggles of the time. 

The group's members used 
bank robberies to finance a 
terror campaign of bombings 
and assassinations against the 
German establishment in the 
1970s and 80s. 

US military bases were tar¬ 
geted along with prominent 
ruling class figures like Hans- 
Martin Schleyer, the head of 
Mercedes Benz and the West 
German Employers Federation, 
kidnapped and murdered in 
1978. 

The RAF's theory of the "ur¬ 
ban guerilla" inspired dozens 
of copy-cat groups throughout 
Europe. Among the most prom¬ 
inent was Italy's Red Brigade, 
responsible for the assassina¬ 
tion of Italian prime minister 
Aldo Moro. 

Failure 

In a closely-typed, 8-page 
statement released to the au¬ 
thorities and media last month, 
the RAF acknowledged that its 
"project had failed" and the 
group was now "history". 

Its acknowledgement of 
failure confirms what the main¬ 
stream Marxist tradition has 
argued for decades: terrorist 
tactics are no way to change 
society. 

The exploitation and op¬ 
pression that we are fighting 
against are the products not of 
particular ruling class figures or 
government ministers, but of 


the world economic system of 
capitalism. They can be ended 
only by the overthrow of the 
system. This requires mass ac¬ 
tion by millions of workers, not 
just the individual execution 
of a few public figures or the 
blowing up their property. 

Terrorism, however well- 
intentioned, represents an 
attempt by a tiny minority to 
substitute themselves for mass 
action, to do for the working 
class what the working class can 
do only for itself. 

The very nature of terrorist 
activity requires that terrorists 
must act independently of the 
legal organisations of the work¬ 
ing class. 

This much is admitted to 
in the RAF's manifesto. The 
Concept of the Urban Guerilla: 
"In our original concept we 
planned to combine urban 
guerilla activity with grass roots 
work... we have learnt that in¬ 
dividuals cannot combine legal 
and illegal activity." 

Furthermore, terrorism, if it 
results in the loss of innocent 
lives, alienates working class 
people from causes they might 
otherwise be won to support. 

It also creates a favourable 
atmosphere for state repres¬ 
sion, which will be used against 
the Left and workers' move¬ 
ments. 

We do not deny that workers 
and the oppressed have a right 
to use violence against their 
oppressors. On the contrary, 
such violence is unavoidable 
because the ruling class does 
not give up its power without 
a bitter struggle. 

But such violence must be 
exercised by the mass of the 
working class and directed 
not against individuals, but 
against the roots of the capital¬ 
ist system. 
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seven years since the Contracts Act 


Workers face ‘more severe attack’ 
on employment protections 



WE HAD THE NUMBERS. 300,000 workers took to the 
streets in 1991 to fight the Contracts Act. But ieaders of the 
Councii of Trade Unions refused to caii for a Generai Strike. 


by GRANT MORGAN 

SEVEN YEARS ago, on 15 May 
1991, the Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act was passed by the 
National government. 

This union-busting legislation 
was designed to destroy the col¬ 
lective power of workers. 

300,000 took to the streets 
in protest, but leaders of the 
Council of Trade Unions ig¬ 
nored the torrent of grassroots 
calls for a General Strike to "kill 
the bill". 

Instead, CTU leaders said 
unions must be "realistic" and 
live within the law until it could 
be changed by a future Labour 
government. 

Their cowardly behaviour 
sent the union movement 
crashing to defeat. 

Workers have paid dearly 
ever since with the erosion of 
job security, penal rates, gen¬ 
der equity, union rights and 
purchasing power. 

Now, National cabinet min¬ 
isters are pushing ahead with 
the "second phase" of the 
Contracts Act which will mas¬ 
sively reduce the employment 


THE KEY clauses in the Con¬ 
tracts Act are designed to stop 
strikes. 

When workers go on strike, 
the flow of profits to the employ¬ 
ers dries up. And strikes teach 
workers that they’re powerful 
when they take united actions. 

So bosses fear the economic 
disruption and political lessons 
of strikes. Their fear finds legal 
form in the Contracts Act. 

It outlaws all strikes except 
after the expiry of a contract 
or on health & safety grounds. 
Strikes against the victimisa¬ 
tion of workmates or in support 
of unionists on other jobs are 
illegal, weakening the bonds of 
solidarity which makes workers 
strong. 

Political strikes are banned. 


protections of all workers. 

"This is a more severe attack 
on workers than the Contracts 
Act," says the president of the 
Trade Union Federation, Max¬ 
ine Gay. 

A serious fightback will in¬ 
volve defiance of the law, since 
the Contracts Act makes it illegal 
to go on political strikes against 
government legislation. 

But the signs don't look 
hopeful. CTU leaders have 
drafted an "alternative" labour 
code, called the Workplace 
Relations Bill, which copies 
the Contracts Act's harsh pen¬ 
alties on workers who strike 
illegally. 

The best way to push CTU 
leaders into supporting a fight- 
back is for workers to start 
making serious preparations for 
mass actions. That can include 
holding meetings, passing reso¬ 
lutions and approaching other 
unions. 

Just as a General Strike in 
1991 could have stopped the 
Contracts Act being passed, 
so united workers' actions can 
beat the "second phase" of the 
Contracts Act. 


It’s unlawful for workers to de¬ 
fend their class interests against 
government policies which ben¬ 
efit the rich at the expense of 
everyone else. 

Workers are forbidden to 
strike for multi-employer con¬ 
tracts. Once united across whole 
sectors, workers are now split 
into enterprise bargaining ar¬ 
rangements. This weaker posi¬ 
tion opens the way to individual 
contracts on many jobs, which 
increase the bargaining power 
of the bosses. 

Workers who go on “illegal” 
strikes can be jailed for three 
months, fined $10,000 and have 
property confiscated, presum¬ 
ably including their homes. Un¬ 
ions and their officials also face 
these harsh penalties. 


Government lies 
about Contracts Act 

THE CONTRACTS Act is class 
legislation that benefits bosses 
at the expense of workers. 

The first draft was penned by 
the Employers Federation. 

It was passed by the National 
government in May 1991 despite 
the largest workers’ protests in 
New Zealand history. 

Ever since then, its most 
staunch defenders have been 
the Business Roundtable, Em¬ 
ployers Federation and other 
bosses’ organisations. 

The Contracts Act has been 
a key factor in union member¬ 
ship plummeting to 40% of its 
1991 level. This has gone hand- 
in-hand with a reduction in 
workers’ bargaining power and 
a general decline in the purchas¬ 
ing power of our wages over the 
last seven years. 

Yet National’s minister of 
labour in 1991, Bill Birch, sent 
a pamphlet to every household 
claiming his new law wouldn’t 
make any worker worse off. 

No politician will admit, “yes, 
we’re going to boot the workers 
because we’re in bed with the 
bosses,” so every government 
lies about class legislation that 
favours the ruling class. The 
Contracts Act is no exception. 


'Exploited 
at will' 

NATIONAL CABINET ministers are 
spearheading an attack on the em¬ 
ployment protections of workers. 

“Workers who may be sacked 
at will by their employer are work¬ 
ers who may be exploited at will by 
their employer,” says the president 
of the Trade Union Federation, 
Maxine Gay. “This will further 
collapse general wages and condi¬ 
tions, especially among lower-paid 
workers.” 

These nasty details look likely: 

■ Workers may be sacked at will 
in their first six months on the job. 
They would lose any right to lodge 
a personal grievance case in court, 
and also face a stand-down period 
from the dole. 

■ Procedural fairness need not 
be considered in the sacking of 
longer-term workers. If bosses 
can get around the dismissal 
procedures contained in workers’ 
contracts, their power over staff is 
greatly expanded. 

■ The right of sacked workers 
to sue may be abolished, even 
when their dismissal is “wrongful” 
because it breaches their employ¬ 
ment contract. This would wipe out 
a right which has existed in com¬ 
mon law since the last century. 


Bosses’ fear of strikes 
enshrined in law 
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international news 


India joins the 
‘nuclear club’ 


WESTERN LEADERS 
greeted the nuclear tests 
conducted by India with 
a storm of outrage. 

NZ’s foreign minister, 
Don McKinnon, said the 
tests were “a gross insult 
to the whole world”. 

Just weeks earlier, 
America conducted a 
“sub-critical” nuclear 
weapons test. McKinnon 
said nothing then. 

Defence minister Paul 
East last year expressed 
his hope that the “extreme 
anti-nuclear” feeling in 
NZ might soon change. 

Both he and McKin¬ 
non want New Zealand 
back beside Australia and 
the United States in the 
nuclear ANZUS alliance, 
to promote the “regional 
stability” New Zealand 
businesses want for their 
investments and trade. 

The tests in India came 
after elections in March 
saw the Right-wing BJP 
take power. 

India’s workers and 
downtrodden major¬ 
ity have suffered under 
“more market” reforms 
of Centre-Left Congress 
and United Front govern¬ 
ments. 

The BJP was elected 
on the back of a huge 


protest vote. But they of¬ 
fer little to India’s poor 
except more attacks. 

The BJP’s bid for nu¬ 
clear capability is an at¬ 
tempt to whip up Indian 
nationalism. They want to 
divert the frustration of 
the majority away from 
the rich, where it belongs, 
by convincing them that 
“we’re all part of a mighty 
India”. 

America’s nuclear 
strength, too, serves the 
rich. It’s part of US ability 
to create favourable con¬ 
ditions for US business 
around the world. 

Nowadays the high-tech 
nuclear tests they conduct 
are “sub-critical”. America 
is the only country with the 
technology to develop new 
weapons without detonat¬ 
ing a blast. 

The US government 
is using its technologi¬ 
cal monopoly to shut its 
rivals out of the nuclear 
arms race. That’s good for 
US big business and bad 
for people like us. 

We should condemn 
the Indian government 
for the test - but also 
condemn America, the 
world’s number one nu¬ 
clear power. 



Danish general strike wins helidays 


THE BIGGEST ever official strike in Den¬ 
mark ended on May 13 when the Social 
Democrat (Labour) government im¬ 
posed a legally binding settlement. 

The strike over holidays and a 4% 
national pay deal involved half a mil¬ 
lion workers - a tenth of the country’s 
population. It shut down most of the 
country for two weeks. 

Socialist Worker's sister organisation 
in Denmark reported: “All but one of 
the 23 trade unions argued to accept 
the deal... but it was turned down by 
their members.” 

The government-imposed settlement 
gives workers two to three extra days 


off, on top of existing entitlements to 
five weeks paid holiday a year. 

This is less than they could have 
won. And workers need several months 
employment at the same workplace to 
qualify for the extra holidays. The bosses 
are also to get tax breaks. 

Union leaders, though unhappy, have 
accepted the settlement. 

But many workers are bitter at the 
trade-offs. On May 17, airport workers 
and building workers in Copenhagen 
struck again in protest. 

This anger may sink a referendum 
crucial for the bosses over the European 
Union later this month. 


Will Bougainville’s 
‘pernnanent 
ceasefire’ bring 
permanent peace? 

by GRANT BROOKES 

A "PERMANENT and irrevocable ceasefire" be¬ 
tween Papua New Guinea and the Bougainville 
Revolutionary Army (BRA) took effect on April 
30. 

At the same time, New Zealand troops head¬ 
ing the "Peace Monitoring Group" on the island 
handed command over to the Australian army. 

NZ foreign minister Don McKinnon de¬ 
clared triumphantly that the peace process has 
"worked". 

But Moses Havini, spokesperson for the 
Bougainville rebels, told the Australian Socialist 
Worker: "Sensitive issues are still unresolved". 

The conflict began in the 1980s over the 
devastation caused by Australian mining giant 
Rio Tinto. Vast areas around its Panguna copper 
mine in central Bougainville had been poisoned 
while the company pocketed billions in profits. 

Bougainvilleans saw little of these economic 
benefits. After years of fruitless talks they seized 
control of the mine in 1989 and shut it down. 

The BRA demanded compensation from Rio 
Tinto for an environmental clean-up, a share of 
future profits and independence from Papua 
New Guinea before they'd let it re-open. 

But nine years later PNG prime minister Bill 
Skate still rules out independence for Bougain¬ 
ville. Taxes from the Panguna mine provided a 
third of PNG government revenue. 

The Aussie government, now in charge of 
"peace-keeping", backed PNG in the war. 

They provided the PNG air force with the 
phosphorous bombs dropped on Bougainvillean 
villages in 1994, and the helicopters used to 
drop them. Australian pilots flew the bombing 
missions. 

"The Australian government's real interest", 
says BRA leader Francis Ona, is "to allowthe safe 
return of Rio Tinto to mining Panguna." 

The NZ government has avoided openly 
taking sides. This has allowed them to pose as 
"neutral", interested only in peace. 

But Terence O'Brien, director of the Centre 
for Strategic Studies in Wellington, said the main 
reason New Zealand troops went to Bougainville 
was to promote "regional order" for New Zea¬ 
land trade interests. 

PNG was unable to defeat the BRA in nine 
years of fighting. The "permanent ceasefire" is 
an attempt by PNG, Australian and NZ govern¬ 
ments to impose "order" on Bougainville by 
other means, so their businesses can get on with 
making a commercial killing. 

The 140,000 people of Bougainville dearly 
want peace, but a real and lasting peace requires 
the withdrawal of troops and independence. 
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20 years since Bastion Point arrests 


Fbxpoots struggle beats the government 



by GRANT MORGAN 

20 YEARS ago, on 25 May 1978, 
the police and army ended a 
506-day occupation at Auck¬ 
land's Bastion Point. 

Muldoon’s National govern¬ 
ment was determined to smash 
the Maori struggle for tino 
rangatiratanga, using the state 
forces as a bludgeon. 

Of the 222 people arrested 
that day for wilful trespass, half 
were Maori and half Pakeha. 

As well as being a beacon 
for Maori, Bastion Point had 
become a working class issue. 

When the occupiers set up 
camp on 5 January 1977, they 
were continuing a fight that 
stretched back more than a 
century. 

Apihai Te Kawau, the Ngati 
Whatua chief at the time te Tiriti 
o Waitangi was signed, secured 
280ha of Auckland for his iwi 
before he died. Tribal owner¬ 
ship of this parcel of land was 
enshrined in law in 1869. 

But the land grab went on 


regardless of Parliament’s sol¬ 
emn promise. 

Successive government took 
more and more plots until, in 
1951, the tribe was evicted from 
its papakainga on the Okahu 
Bay foreshore and pushed into 
state houses in nearby Orakei. 

Joe Hawke was ten when he 
witnessed this heartless eviction. 
A quarter of a century later, he 


led the occupation of his iwi’s 
stolen land. 

Bastion Point became a 
symbol of flaxroots resist¬ 
ance which Muldoon had to 
crush if he was going to stop 
the fight for Maori self-de¬ 
termination. 

“The paramilitary style of 
eviction by the police and army 
was totally over the top,” Hawke 


recalls. “They were there to in¬ 
timidate and brutalise us.” 

Bulldozers flattened the 
buildings on the occupation 
site, but nothing could destroy 
the protesters’ spirit. 

Their brave stand and the 
massive workers’ support they 
received forced Muldoon onto 
the defensive. The court pros¬ 
ecutions were dropped, while 
the plan to let developers rip 
was quietly shelved. 

Ten years later, following a 
Waitangi Tribunal report that 
slammed the “dispossession” 
of Ngati Whatua, Lange’s La¬ 
bour government handed back 
the land and gave $3 million in 
compensation. 

In the words of professor 
Ranginui Walker, the Bastion 
Point occupation “was a catalyst 
to show that, when people rise 
up against the state and are pre¬ 
pared to put themselves at risk 
of the law, then the state has to 
step back”. 


Workers backed the The support 
occupation flowed in 


by HEMI O'DEA 

THE ORAKEI Maori Action Com¬ 
mittee asked me and another 
socialist, Trent Richards, to join 
them. Our job was to ask the 
union movement for support. 

On the Christmas week of 
1976 we met two reps from the 
Auckland Trades Council, Bill 
Andersen and Peter Purdue. 

Eddie Hawke (Joe's father) 
outlined the situation and said 
the bulldozers we re due to start 
work on Bastion Point in just a 
few days time. 

Andersen was for getting le¬ 
gal advice and taking a case to 
court, which sparked a heated 
discussion. 

That evening the Auckland 
Star's headline was "Green ban 
declared on Bastion Point". 

A while later, the High Court 
ruled against handing the land 
back to Ngati Whatua. 

Willie Peirama and I were 


delegated to address workers' 
meetings. 

We got support from the 
Bitumix workers who were sup¬ 
posed to develop Bastion Point. 
They said no way would they 
cross the picket line. 

Other workers helped too. 
They passed resolutions of sup¬ 
port, donated money and food, 
and distributed our leaflets. 

A vast phone tree was op¬ 
erating from my home in Kupe 
Street, near the occupation. 

Every time there was a 
threat of police or bulldozers, 
the phone tree got busy. On the 
day of the arrests we mustered 
400 supporters. 

As each case went to court, the 
solidarity marches and pickets got 
bigger. This forced the state to 
drop the prosecutions of well over 
200 of the 222 arrested. 

They were great people. 
They fought a great battle. 
They were emotional times. 


by ROGER FOWLER 

EACH TIME we reached out to 
potential allies for support, the 
struggle at Bastion Point leapt 
forward. 

The earliest calls for protests 
at the Point blossomed into a 
tent village, then huts and cara¬ 
vans appeared. 

Speakers were sent to work¬ 
site and union meetings, result¬ 
ing in the Auckland Trades 
Council’s “green ban” to stop 
the carve-up of Bastion Point. 

Roading workers agreed to 
respect the green ban after hear¬ 
ing protest speakers. 

A petition quickly attracted 
over 20,000 signatures. 

We erected a 2,000 square 
foot meeting house, affection¬ 
ately known as “Arohanui”. 
This became the heart of the 
occupation. Here we debated 
tactics, organised, laughed, sang 
- there was even a wedding 


reception. 

Tliousands of visitors came, 
and all were made welcome. 

With each new government 
threat, action committee mem¬ 
ber Colin Clark would typically 
sigh: “Just another day.”ITiis be¬ 
came a Bastion Point catch-cry. 

Doc and I were on look-out 
duty atop the meeting house 
when the police invasion began. 
We set off the orange distress 
flares to summon neighbouring 
supporters to the Point. With a 
loud hailer. Doc encouraged the 
growing numbers of onlookers 
to join those already assembled 
in Arohanui. 

Waiata rang out, tears were 
shed and Grant Hawke led a 
defiant mass haka. 

One by one we were dragged 
off the land. Through the grills 
in the police wagons we could 
see them rip down our shelters. 
Heavy machinery tore Arohanui 
groaning to the ground. 
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Firefighters hose down Coaiition 

FIREFIGHTERS HAVE been protesting all round the country against job cuts. 
There's been a flood of support everywhere for their petition. Solidarity 
messages from other unions have poured into the firefighters' union. 


■ AUCKLAND 

A large contingent of firefight¬ 
ers attended the Alliance’s Save 
Our Assets rally on May 16. 

The 400 protesters cheered 
a firefighters’ delegate who 
said their union will fight the 
government’s Fire Service 
cuts. 

A May 14 meeting of 350 
secondary teachers voted “full 
support” for the firefighters’ 
“battle”. A similar message 
was sent from the West Auck¬ 
land branch of the primary 
teachers’ union. 

A collection of community 
groups organised a North Shore 
rally on May 17 to support the 
firefighters. 

■ NORTH ISLAND 

A fire engine with Waitakere 
mayor Bob Harvey on board 
left Auckland on May 12, head¬ 
ing for Parliament. 

“The Fire Service is being 
gutted,” said Harvey. “People 
have had enough.” 

During the trip, protest 
rallies were held at West Auck¬ 
land, Hamilton, Rotorua, Taupo 
and Palmerston North. 

Volunteer fire brigades at 
Dannevirke and Taradale sup¬ 
ported the professional fire¬ 
fighters’ tour to Parliament. 


■ WELLINGTON 

500 firefighers descended 
on Parliament on May 14, 
chanting “Sack Jack!” and 
“Estall out!” 

Their targets were internal 
affairs minister Jack Elder and 
Fire Service boss Roger Estall. 

They mingled with Maori 
protesters wanting more fund¬ 
ing for whare wananga (Maori 
tertiary institutions). 

The firefighers presented 
a 10,000-signature petition 
against job cuts to Labour 
leader Helen Clark and Alli¬ 
ance MP Grant Gillon. 

The general secretary of 
the Professional Firefighters 
Union, Derek Best, said his 
members had each given $100 
to fund a court injunction. 


■ INVERCARGILL 

Shipley was greeted by angry 
booing when she arrived in the 
city on May 8. 

60 firefighters and their 
supporters lined the road across 
from a high school being vis¬ 
ited by the prime minister. 

Shipley was whisked into 
the grounds by car, not stopping 
to speak to the protesters. 

She later claimed their 
grievance wasn’t a matter for 
the government, but rather one 
between the firefighters and 
their employer, the Fire Service 
Commission. 

The restructuring will axe 
at least ten to 15 of the city’s 
48 jobs, says the Invercargill 
vice-president of the firefight¬ 
ers’ union, Graeme Gilroy. 



MAORI AND firefighters protest at Parliament 


Cops get heavy with students 


POLICE MADE a dozen arrests in Wel¬ 
lington when a student protest blocked 
a city street. 

200 marched from Victoria University on 
May 15, the day after Winston Peters’ budget 
broke the Coalition promise of a universal 
student allowance. 

Instead, $250 million extra will be given 
to tertiary institutions in the form of tuition 
subsidies, not to debt-laden students to cover 
living costs. 

The president of the NZ University 
Students Association, Patrick Rooney, con¬ 
demned the tuition subsidies as a voucher 
scheme that would force public institutions 
to cut costs and allow the government to 
privatise them. 

A student at Victoria, Janelle Barry, said: 
“It sucks!” 

Her to-the-point remark sums up student 
feeling on campuses around the country. 

Lately, the police appear to be more eager 
in stamping on any student protest which 
infringes the law. There seems to be a new 
police policy of tightly containing student 


protests so they stand less chance of attracting 
mass support. 

The police in Wellington were heavily 
“tooled up” for the student protest. 60 cops 
shadowed the march, suggestively stroking 
their long batons, backed up by paddy wagons 
in case of arrests. 

As soon as the march halted in the middle 
of a city intersection, the arrests began. 

One of those collared was handing out 
peace leaflets. She was thrown to the ground 
and pinned by three cops, with a policeman 
using his knee on her neck to subdue her. 

Students erupted into loud chanting amid 
claims that the protester had been punched by 
the arresting officer. 

On the same day in Auckland, a march of 
200 students was also closely shadowed by a 
large police contingent. 

When the march stopped at an inner city 
intersection, the cops immediately comman¬ 
deered the student truck at the front. 

Only after some heated arguments did the 
police return the keys and the march moved 
on. No arrests were made. 


Workers and 
students march 
in Dunedin 


A MIX of work¬ 
ers and students 
marched in Dun¬ 
edin against the 
Coalition's indus¬ 
trial, health and 
education policies. 

The May 15 
demonstration had a 
heavy emphasis on 
opposing work-for- 
dole and cabinet plans 
to strip away workers’ 
employment protec¬ 
tions. 

Estimates of 
numbers on the march 
range from 1,000 to 
1,800. About two- 
thirds were workers, 
the rest students. 

The protest was 
organised by United 
Trade Unions. 

UTU is an umbrella 
group bringing togeth¬ 
er officials and del¬ 
egates from all unions 
in Dunedin, regardless 
of whether they belong 
to the Council of Trade 
Unions or the Trade 
Union Federation or 
are non-aligned. 

“We’ve consciously 
worked towards hav¬ 
ing a combined union 
organisation locally,” 
protest convenor 
Campbell Duignan 
told Socialist Worker. 
“Nationally, no single 
union grouping can 
deliver the goods. 
There’s got to be 
united action.” 

The big turnout for 
the protest came from 
hard organising work 
by UTU. 

Job delegates 
at Hillside railway 
workshop letterboxed 
thousands of advertis¬ 
ing leaflets. 

Others involved 
with leafleting in¬ 
cluded locked-out Al¬ 


liance Textile workers, 
job delegates involved 
with UTU and student 
activists. 

Altogether, 25,000 
leaflets were handed 
out before the march, 
including 8,000 to 
rugby spectators at 
Carrisbrook Park. 

An advertisement 
was also placed in the 
daily paper. The $1,200 
cost was met from lo¬ 
cal union funds. 

On the day of the 
march a few workplac¬ 
es stopped, including 
Hillside and several 
small meat plants. Such 
stoppages are illegal 
under the Contracts 
Act. 

50 firefighters in 
uniform turned out, in 
defiance of local man¬ 
agement’s instruction 
that uniforms weren’t 
to be worn to protests 
against job cuts. 

Alliance leader 
Jim Anderton told the 
rally there needs to 
be more protests to 
force the government 
into backing down, 
since his party and 
Labour don’t have the 
numbers in Parliament 
to do it. 

A letter to Shipley 
was delivered to the 
National Party’s office. 
It said UTU supported 
civil disobedience to 
defeat work-for-dole 
and the elimination of 
employment protec¬ 
tions, and would 
promote that strategy 
nationally. 

The march staged 
a sit-down in the mid¬ 
dle of the main street 
for 20 minutes. The 
half-dozen cops present 
looked on without do¬ 
ing anything. 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Street stalls attract interest 


STREET STALLS, where com¬ 
rades set up a table with a 
selection of books, magazines, 
leaflets and petitions as well as 
sell Socialist Worker, are proving 
to be a good way of attracting 
interest from passersby. 

Auckland and Rotorua street stalls, 
which operate for half a day, have 
become a focus for people wanting 
to discuss politics. They’re where the 
SWO can be contacted face-to-face. 

Wellington will be holding a stall 
at Victoria University in the week 
before Parade ’98, the state-funded 
celebration of New Zealand’s Viet¬ 
nam veterans on May 30. 

There have been media reports on 
the SWO’s opposition to the celebra¬ 


tion and on our posters, which are 
being plastered around Wellington. 

An Auckland Education Action 
Group march on May 15 attracted 
200 students opposed to government 
attacks on health, education and 
labour rights. 

The EAG organisers wanted to 
make it a “fun” thing, so when our 
student socialists turned up, they 
found the only banner was their one. 
Passersby may have thought that sud¬ 
denly there were 200 revolutionary 
socialists on the Auckland campus! 

That’s what happens when people try 
to take the politics out of politics. 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm at the Socialist Centre, 

86 Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to PO Box 13- 
685, Auckland. 

■ May 20 - Marx’s theory of crisis 

■ May 27 - What socialists say 
about Cuba 

■ June 3 - The unemployed 
movement of the 1930s. 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 

■ June 10 - Can Castro survive? 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall behind 
St Peters Church, corner Ghuznee 
& Willis St. Phone Gordon 5649 
248. 

■ May 20 - The fight for tino 


rangatiratanga 

■ May 27 - Narx’s theory of crisis 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ May 28 - The role of unemploy¬ 
ment in capitalist society 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 8pm. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691 for details. 

■ May 21 - What is socialism? 

■ May 28 - Vietnam: 30 years 
since the Tet offensive 


■ Nationai office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet. 
co.nz 


^ 

I JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! j 

I 1^ I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation t 
I 1^ I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ M 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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The last laugh 


CHARADE ‘98 

(Parade ‘98 organiser John Dow 
responded to critics of his Vietnam 
veterans’march by saying, “the 
rights and wrongs aren’t an issue”.) 

Rights and wrongs are not the issue; 

I really wish you 

wouldn't keep reminding us 

of burning Asian children's tissue or of 

ten thousand Vietnamese s 

till crippled, blinded, amputees - 

and those the lucky ones, it might be said, 

not being with the two million dead. 

The issue isn't right or wrong 
or villagers being shot at night, 
the issue isn't napalm hurling down like 
rain- 

Hell, we might want to use that stuff again! 
The issue is, let's just have a parade, 
it won't cost you, the Cabinet's already 
paid 

three hundred thousand from the public 
coffer, 

in this case they were awfully keen to offer. 

It's wrong to put right on the agenda 
and though we couldn't force a 
Vietnamese surrender 
and warfare was the winner on the day 
we'll put uncomfortable history away, 
line up behind the Army band this May 
then, deaf with drums and blind with shiny 
brass, 

fetch out the dogs of war and kiss their 
bloody arse. 

DON FRANKS 

Roundtable elite 


We are the Roundtable elite 
Treasury does what we say, 

Our hangers-on rake in the chips 
And Parliament sees things our way. 

We corporatise and privatise, 

A racket? - now don’t be unkind. 

Fat fees for fine friends who “advise”. 
Monopolies? Cheap? Never mind. 

We charged university fees. 

Closed hospitals - now what a fuss. The 
patients are dying in queuesThere’s all 
the more in it for us. 

ARNOLD THORNICROFT 

(Extracts from his poem "Jenny takes 

responsibility") 



Don’t stop now, 
Mr Peters 


IF WINSTON Peters rings up tonight 
to ask my opinion of his budget (I'm 
staying close by the phone just in 
case) he'll be told it rates one per 
cent. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the 
budget is a corporate kick in the 
face of the poor, but Peters still 
gets one per cent for language 
reasons. 

On budget day, Peters announced 
that hospitals will now be called 
hospitals again, instead of Crown 
Health Enterprises, and patients will 
go back to being patients, instead 
of clients. 

It remains to be seen whether 
this word shuffling will have any 
effect on the long queues outside 
hospitals, but it's a step in the right 
direction. It's better to call things by 
their right names, in plain ordinary 
language. 

It's better to do that because 
fancy new made-up labels for things 
are usually coined by those at the 
top, to try and fool those on the 
bottom. 

That's why bosses who sack half 
their staff and force the remainder 
to do the same production for less 
pay call their action "restructuring". 

That's why streetkids bullied by 
racist cops are said to be "assisting 
the police with their inquiries". 

That's why gutless union officials 
describe their failure to fight the 
penalties in the Contracts Act as 
"being economically responsible". 

Everywhere you look today 
there's humbug and ripoffs hidden 
away behind screeds of misused 
words. So it's really good to see 
Winston Peters starting a cam¬ 
paign to call things by their right 
names. 

But he shouldn't stop after fixing 
up "hospitals". 

What Mr Peters should go to 
work on next is the biggest piece of 
false advertising around today - the 
one he made up himself. 


Sometimes it's called "community 
wage" and other times it's called 
"workfare". Work it is, but there's 
nothing fair about it. 

Winston Peters commands the 
sick, the unemployed and poor 
single parents to work where and 
when required, for under $200 a 
week, or starve. That's the miser¬ 
able reality hiding under the label 
of "workfare" and "community 
wage". 

If there were jobs for the unem¬ 
ployed to go to, then the unem¬ 
ployed would have an alternative, 
but there are no jobs and the 
government knows it. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, an unemployed person 
is the helpless victim of Peters' domi¬ 
nating influence. 

If you have a look in the diction¬ 
ary, you'll find that being a helpless 
victim of a dominating influence is 
just a longer way of saying "slav¬ 
ery". 

If Winston Peters is going to be 
consistent with his terminology, 
then he'll call his forced labour con¬ 
scription of the unemployed by the 
most accurate term, and call a slave 
a slave. 

It's unlikely that Peters' new¬ 
found concern for plain language 
will extend -as far as his new slav¬ 
ery laws. 

And, for those about to be en¬ 
slaved, probably the main question 
isn't what it's called, but what the 
hell to do about it. 

We can start by taking some inspi¬ 
ration from a much more substantial 
politician than Winston Peters - and 
that's Abraham Lincoln. 

Abe always said that, when he 
heard someone advocating slavery, 
he felt a powerful urge to try it out 
on that person first. 

So let's picture Shipley and Peters 
being herded off to cut scrub for a 
dollar an hour, and start organising 
towards making that picture the 
future reality. 
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■ Aussie wharf struggle 

A WOMAN'S PLACE—ON 
THE FRONT LINE 



THE MEDIA paid scant atten¬ 
tion to the women fighting 
to defend union jobs on the 
Australian waterfront. 

The picketers were portrayed 
as male, which subtly suggested 
the dispute was no concern of 
women workers. 

But two days after the mass 
sackings, Women of the Water¬ 
front (WOW) was launched by 
relatives of the sacked men and 
female trade unionists. 

Publicity officer Sarah Mor- 
phett spoke with SocialistWorker 
about WOW: 

A lot of women were working 
on the waterfront. Some whar- 
fies were women, and there 
were women working as clerks, 
caterers, cleaners and mechanics. 


They were sacked too. 

So many of us were at the pick¬ 
ets - thafs where we met. Then 
we started having meetings. 

Prime minister John Howard 
said: “Ifs not a woman's place on 
the picket line". 

But we are entitled to support 
our friends and relatives. And 
we don't want to be the “little 
woman". Women are not going 
to take a passive role. 

It surprised a lot of the men. 
There have been changes in the 
way they view us. 

And the women's outlook on 
things has altered too. 

It's given me a three-dimen¬ 
sional perspective through work¬ 
ing with others and seeing the 
support. 
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‘It’S fantastic - 
everybody feels the 
wharfies won’ 


AUSTRALIAN WHARFIES sacked 
on April 7 went back to work 
on May 4. 

David Glanz, an Australian 
socialist, was on the picket line 
at Melbourne as the cops were 
beaten, and addressed meet¬ 
ings and collected money to 
build the wider solidarity that 
eventually beat the bosses and 
the Right-wing Liberal govern¬ 
ment as well. 

He spoke with Socialist 
Worker about the rip¬ 
ples that the dispute 
has made in Austral¬ 
ia. 

SW: A recent headline 
in the NZ Herald said 
the Maritime Union 
of Australia has been 
"left weak" by the 
wharfies' dispute. 

How true is that in 
your view? 

GLANZ: It’s ridic¬ 
ulous. In the course 
of the dispute not one MUA 
wharfie scabbed and the union 
controlled the dock gates in 
Melbourne, Sydney and Fre¬ 
mantle. 

SW: Where is the wharfies' 
fight at now? 

GLANZ: The situation is very 
messy. As one MUA delegate 
said to me last week at Webb 
Dock, we’ve won the battle but 
the war goes on. 

The union won in court, but 
the judges also told the admin- 
strators responsible for the 
Patrick wharfies they were free 
to run things on commercial 
principles. 

The union is saying only full 
reinstatement and maintenance 
of the closed shop is acceptable, 
although officials have signalled 
they’ll eventually accept 200 
redundancies. 

What this illustrates is that 
our class was in the driving seat 
when we mobilised in struggle. 
Once the dispute went into the 


courts, the bosses began to get 
the upper hand. 

The union movement is go¬ 
ing to have to go back into 
action to retrieve the situation. 
SW: What has been the effect 
of the dispute on the wider 
workers' movement in Aus¬ 
tralia? 

GLANZ: It’s been fantastic. 
Everybody feels the wharfies 
have won. 

After all, the Liberals went 
for a quick victory 
and assumed the 
wharfies would be 
isolated. They were 
wrong and the whar¬ 
fies marched back in 
through the gate. 

Hundreds of 
thousands of work¬ 
ers now know that 
if you picket and 
strike, the Liberals 
can be stopped. 
People are say¬ 
ing that the Liberals did the 
union movement a favour. 
They reminded us why we 
need unions that fight. 

Here in Melbourne, at least 
75,000 workers took to the 
streets for a stopwork rally on 
May 6. It was a festival of union¬ 
ism and solidarity. 

The militants know there are 
problems ahead, but everyone 
felt we’d earned the right to 
celebrate what we’ve achieved 
so far. 

SW: How has the dispute af¬ 
fected the Liberals and the 
opposition Labour Party? 

GLANZ: The government is 
on the back foot. Peter Reith, 
the industrial relations min¬ 
ister who led the charge, is 
widely seen as political dead 
meat. 

The scale of the bosses’ 
attack forced both the Labor 
Party and Right-wing sections 
of the union bureaucracy to 
stand by the MUA. 



DAVID GLANZ 
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